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SYNTAXEN I TROMSO BYMAAL. EN KORT OVER- 
SIGT AV RAGNVALD IVERSEN. KRISTIANIA, 
1918. Pp. 102. Ffigeskrifl til Maal og Minne. 

We have before had a study of the dialect of Christiania 
by Amund B. Larsen in 1907, and one of Bergen by Amund B. 
Larsen and Gerhard Stoltz in 1911-12. In the present study 
we now have one also for Troins0, which, however, differs in 
its scope from the earlier ones. That on the dialect of the 
capital deals exclusively with the phonology and the forms; and 
that on Bergenese Norwegian also emphasizes these, to which 
is added here considerable material on the vocabulary, and 
eight pages of notes on syntactical matters. As the title of the 
work before us shows, it is an account of the syntax of the dialect 
in question. The work is, therefore, doubly welcome. In the 
first place, there has been very little published before in the way 
of investigations of North Norwegian speech; in the second 
place, there has been practically nothing done in the field of 
syntax of the dialects of any part of Norway — and indeed hardly 
anything for Scandinavian dialects in general. Mr. Iversen's 
account is brief to be sure, and often quite sketchy, but it is 
in every way a valuable one, and we are very grateful to the 
author and the publisher for its appearance. 

In his preface the author informs us that he was born and 
reared in Troms0, and that he spoke Troms0 dialect in pure 
form until he was grown up. It is, therefore, the work of one 
who has intimate knowledge of the matter he is dealing with, and 
it has clearly been a work of pleasure. "Slik som dialekten her 
er gjengit, slik klang den i mine guttedager deroppe i den 
livlige og vakre lille nordlandsbyen, slik Ijzid den i smau 'og 
smott, paa bryggene og i bordstuene, fra Moljen til Magrete- 
bakken, fra s^t paa Stranda til nord i Bogta." Naturally in so 
small a town (about 6,000 people now), dialectal speech is purer 
and more uniform than in larger cities. It stands closer to the 
rural speech of the country around, it is more intimately a part 
of the dialectal unit of the region, than e.g., that of Bergen. 
But this is true here only within certain limits; the author shows 
how both Riksmaal and Bergen Norwegian have often influ- 
enced it (Bergen possibly in several instances not so attributed 
by the author). And it presents many interesting features, 
wherin it differs both from other city dialects and rural speech in 
general. We have, as yet, no investigation of the dialect of 
Trondhjem. I hope that some Christiania University student 
from Trondhjem will soon undertake this task. Mr. Iverson 
nowhere mentions Trondhjem as having had any influence upon 
the syntax of Troms0 Norwegian. Has not the larger city of 
the North set some linguistic fashions among the people of 
the much smaller Troms0? In his presentation the author aims 
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to show what modes of expression are current, the unmixed 
dialect; he shows the differences that often exist between the 
two strata of society, between the older and the younger genera- 
tion, between those who wish to be thought to speak dannet 
(cultured) and those who pay no attention to that, things that 
belong especially to the speech of children, present tendencies, 
etc. As to the efforts at "finer" speech he finds that mostly 
among the women; the men he finds "have a more robust 
linguistic conscience." 

The syntax of the cases is first dealt with, pp. 7-16. As in 
Nw.^ dialects in general, there is no distinction between the 
subjective and the objective, except in certain pronouns; in the 
3 pi. one says, e.g., dcBtn 'they,' whether it is subject or object, 
in this respect then as in ENw. Among some speakers, espe- 
cially women, de is used in both cases; this would seem to be a 
clear case of Bergen influence. On the other hand the nom. a 
is used after "det ce," as det cb bare cr, 'it is only I'; one cannot, as 
in ENw. dialects and in cultured Nw. say: *det er mig,' 'it is 
me,' French 'c'est moi.' In this respect then Tr. agrees with 
WNw. (note, however, Bergen departs from WNw. here). 
Under the dative the author shows how vastly the use of preposi- 
tions has been extended, even beyond the condition in the 
dialects in general. This is due in considerable measure to the 
almost complete disappearance of the ethical dative, the dati- 
vus commodi, etc., and the considerable development of the use 
of prepositions with verbs. The genitive case remains prac- 
tically only in fixed combinations; as in the dialects and as 
extensively in Riksmaal it has been replaced by prepositions — 
^d, i, te, especially, and with persons (possessive sense) by the 
pronouns sin and hannes. The use of sin is so common that it 
may be attached even to another possessive pronoun, thus {min 
sin). Whether this is to be regarded as an influence of Bergen 
dialect I am not sure; possibly not. 

In regard to the Article, pp. 16-21, it is first noted that the 
suffixed article has about the same scope as it has in Nw. in 
general. One peculiarity may be noted: its use in the plural 
form with patronymic signification. This is a striking develop- 
ment and a very interesting one. If one wishes to say 'Those 
children of Mr. Flod's one says De darre Flodan. In Norwegian 
dialects in general the definite pi. of a family name has reference 
to the family as a whole, parents and children (or several of 
them), just as in English. One can, however, not in Tr., use the 
sg. def. form for one of the children; here one says: han Flod- 
guten and ho Flod veikja. Presumably. Floden would be used of 
the man himself, though this is not made clear. But we find 

' I shall use certain well-established abbreviations (E Nw.=East Norwe- 
gian, etc.). Troms0 town dialect {Troms^ bymaal) I shorten to Tr. 
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that among children Floden would be used for a boy from Flod, 
the young son of Flod. Hence we may assume that, as here 
among children, the def. Floden is used for a boy from Flod, so 
among older equals, i.e., in the dialect of the community at 
large, Floden would refer to the older Flod. Or is this use not 
found at all? For an answer we turn to the construction: 
personal pronoun + family name; here we find that ho Floda is 
equivalent to 'the wife of Flod.' In this form, then, the family 
name is to serve as namer for the wife by giving the name the 
feminine ending -a. Possibly Flod himself, then, would be spoken 
of as han Flod, perhaps neither han Floden or Floden. The 
examples do not make this clear. But as the definite ending is 
a designator of what is familiar, well-known to speaker and 
listener, and as the pre-positive pronoun is a somewhat stronger 
designator of familiarity, (perhaps also often with pejorative 
signification), it would seem that such a construction as han Flod 
would be about impossible. 

Under Adjectives, pp. 21-30 a case of incongruence may be 
noted. One says lefsa ce godt (^e/so = plural) in place of lejsa a 
gom, 'fiat-breads are good.' Perfectly common is, of course, 
such incongruence in cases like the example: del e en annan 
ting og som ce syns a sa rart; and it is in just such cases (in the 
relative clause) that the neuter form of the adjective steps in, 
whatever the gender of the antecedent of the relative pronoun 
be. But already in the case of a plural antecedent the neuter 
form of the adjective establishes itself only slowly in the rela- 
tive clause. In the construction quoted, however, the use of 
the neuter adj. has gone far beyond this: the pi. noun is fol- 
lowed by neuter pred. adj. The intermediate steps are, of 
course (in Riksmaal form): lefser, det er noget som er godt> 
leaser, det er godt, finally lejser er godt. 

Under Attribution the discussion in the second paragraph of 
p. 25 is too sketchy to be clear. The author says: "Som vanlig 
i norsk folkemaal foretrsekkes ofte en relativ ssetning for attribu- 
tiv konstruktion; saaledes regelmaessig naar adjektivet faar et 
tillaeg foran sig." If this is the case Tr. dialect has gone 
much farther than Nw. dialects in general, but possibly the 
statement generalizes more than it was intended to. The 
author cites the sentence: en skikk som e almindelig har i hyen, 
as a case where the rel. constr. is necessary, for: 'en her i byen 
almindelig skik.' But this order, i.e., pre-position of the limiting 
adverbial phraze, is of-course quite foreign to Norwegian speech 
everywhere, it is regularly converted into a relative clause. 
Does the author mean that any modifier of the adj., also an 
emphatic adverb {meget, svcert, etc.), necessitates the relative 
construction? 

The use of Pronouns, pp. 30-46, is discussed somewhat fully 
and excellently illustrated with examples. I note first that the 
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2 pers. pi. form dokker is used in polite address to one as well as 
to more than one — just as in Bergen. Han and ho are used as 
substitutory pronouns for words for animals and things as well 
as in reference to persons, "i overensstemmelse med det natur- 
lige eller det grammatiske kj0n." That means: in agreement 
with either the natural or the grammatical gender; or does it 
mean: in agreement with the natural gender, or (if natural 
gender is not present) with the grammatical gender, (as in words 
for things and concepts). Possibly the latter, for one says 
(must say?) han about ei slaastkjcBmpa as well as about oxen, 
haten, varmen, etc. That this is the meaning is seen in the later 
sentence which points out, that "Tr. tar her bestemt avstand 
fra maXi^rt som kan bruke det grammatiske kjjzin i strid med det 
naturlige." The extensive use of han in the dialect is well 
illustrated in the prevailing preference of han som for den som 
(han so si det, han lyg). 

The account of the use of the subjective-reflexive pronoun is 
one of the most interesting and important parts of the study. 
There has here evidently been a conflict in progress for a long 
time between the levelling of two forms under one against the 
demands of clearness, which latter tended to maintain both. 
Now one, now the other, has been in the ascendency. And it is 
not a little surprizing that as recently as the close of the XlXth 
century the personal pronoun was displacing the old reflexive. 
Then we learn, further, that a reaction set in, and at the present 
time the reflexive seems definitely victorious. I hope elsewhere 
to be able to go into this question more fully than I could now, 
in connection with dialectal usage elsewhere, and shall therefore 
confine myself here to the above mention of the condition in the 
Tr. dialect. The indefinite det is much more restricted in Tr. 
than in either literary Nw. or the dialects. In the first place, it 
is not used in reference to natural phenomena or the weather; 
there the pronoun han is used, exactly as in WNu. dialects, and 
in considerable measure elsewhere I am inclined to think. In 
the second place, many impersonal verbs and impersonal uses of 
verbs have been replaced by personal constructions, as ce kli/ir 
so i haue (but det feile han ingenting). The tendency is in this 
direction in Nw. dialects in general but possibly Tr. has gone 
rather farther than most. 

In connection with the Verbs, pp. 46-69, it is to be noted 
that the auxiliary of the perfect is always ha, not only in, e.g., 
har kommet f^r seint, but also with Hi, as ho har blidd. The 
omission of the auxiliary, as in many Nw. dialects and as in 
Swedish, is not evidenced; the pure future tense always requires 
the auxiliary komme til at. Finally as to the passive. 
With regard to the compound passive it should be noted as an 
especially interesting matter that, while the auxiliary hli is the 
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prevailing construction, the auxiliary vare is quite commonly 
used in the imperfect except with durative verbs. That is vcere 
is not only used in the quasi-passive, but also in actual passive 
sense: det huset va bygd same dret som utstillingen va. As 
Iversen says, it is interesting to find this old construction in 
living force to-day in the midst of a town dialect. However, 
Tromsjzi evidently stands much nearer the dialects than it does 
to the speech of the cities; and I am inclined to think that 
the above quoted construction will be found in many WNw. 
and NNw. dialects today, and even more generally than in Tr. 
at the present time, for the author notes the fact that it is now 
heard for the most part only among older speakers. 

As to the scope of the compound and the sufiixal passive Tr. 
has gone far, perhaps farther than most dialects, in the direction 
of substituting entirely the analytical form for the inflected one; 
this is to be expected in a dialect region where the analytic ten- 
dency has been so strong as in Troms0. The author shows the 
scope that the rf-passive still has — it is used practically only 
immediately following the modal auxiliaries. And here again 
the interesting phenomenon is met with, that verbs which in 
ON are found with the suffixal passive have either gone over to 
the class of compound passives, or can no longer be used in the 
passive at all (page 51). That is, there has in modern Tr. been 
a growing tendency to avoid the rf-passive. There has also been 
a growing tendency to avoid the use of the passive entirely; 
wherever possible one uses an active construction; otherwise 
one uses the compound construction. But even the compound 
or analytic passive is avoided — wherever possible, the active 
construction is employed. I shall point out that in varying 
degree both these tendencies have been in operation in all Nw. 
dialects of course, and, I venture to say, in an especial degree in 
WNw. dialects. An investigation of the whole subject of the 
passive in Norwegian dialects would bring interesting results, 
but for such an investigation existing dialect material is of course 
quite inadequate. Finally one more point may be mentioned: 
the use of at before the infinitive is omitted only after ville, 
skulle, kunne, maatte and faa. In the closing chapters the 
author deals with sentence structure, word-order, ellipsis, 
pleonasm, and anacoluthon. 

As regards printing, paper, and format the volume is uniform 
with Maal og Minne's issues; it is printed on excellent paper and 
in the neat type of this journal, producing a page that is "invit- 
ing" to the reader. The investigation itself was awarded the 
Royal Gold Medal and printed by the Nansen Fund Commit- 
tee. 

George T. Flom. 
Urbana, May 24, 1919. 



